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ABSTBACT 

Based on the philosophy that the public library 
should be an integral part of the coanunity it serves, a lively 
center of ideas and activities, and that it should knov the 
coBBunity's people and groups thoroughly in order to understand its 
needs, this booklet has been prepared as an introduction for 
trustees, staff aeabers, and lay leaders to the methods used in 
planning a program of library*coBBunity study and analysis. It 
outlines steps in the process of ccaaunity study. Suggestions are 
given for recruiting citizen participation, outlining a procedure, 
orranizing and interpreting study results, anc^ Baking use of the 
findings. A list of selected references refers users to the sore 
detailed material it vould be necessary to consult as the study 
progresses . ( Author/KKC) 
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PREFACE 

This booklet is part of a series of efforts aimed at assisting 
public libraries in Illinois to meet Illinois Library Associati 
Standards. 



MEASURES OF QUALITY was adopted in 1971 after an interesting grass 
roots effort to establish standards that everyone concerned would 
agree were worth working toward. Workshops were held all over the 
State to gather reactions to the first draft and each comment or 
objection was carefully considered before the final version was 
presented to the Public Library Section and the Illinois Public 
Library Directors Association for a vote. The result was a true 
synthesis of opinion and is being widely used as a yardstick for 
local efforts in achieving quality library service. 

A Joint Conmittee for Impleme.itation of Standaras was named to 
encourage these local efforts. Because the heart of MEASURES OF 
QUALITY is in the conmitment to service and because that commitment 
calls for clear goals and objectives, one of the committee's first 
major efforts was a series of workshops on goal setting. These 
-yori'shops were called PASS 1, The First of a Series in the Program 
to Achieve State Standards. 
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PASS 1 participants went to work to learn techniques for meeting 
the standard which reads, "The board and the staff should jointly 
accept the responsibility of developing objectives and goals, 
tailored to meet the needs of the individual community." They soon 
realized that mo?t of us, no matter how well we think we know our 
communities, need to know more. 

That experience gave birth to the PASS 2 Workshops: ANALYZING YOUR 
COMMUNITY: BASIS FOR BUILDING LIBRARY SERVICE. This bOuJ^let has 
been prepared for PASS ?. 

The Joint Committee believes the booklet opens the door to exciting 
new vistas. Some participants may feel that the challenge it poses 
" to dig deeply into community Issues and problems goes beyond 
a traditional view of library service. They v/ill be right; it does. 
The committee invites anyone with doubts to ponder again the mean- 
ing of these standards from MEASURES OF QUALITY: 

*The public library should be an integral part of the 
conitiunity it serves, a lively cente** of ideas and activ- 
ities. 

*It should seek to know the community's people and groups 
thorouynly In order, through this continuous study, to 
understand needs. 



Mrs. Jean Baron, Chairman 
IPLDA/PLS Joint Committee for 
Implementation of Public 
Evanston, Illinois Library Standards 

March, 1974 Illinois Library Association 
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INTRODUCTION 



A public library serves people's needs for information, a word that 
has come to mean in library parlance "not only facts and data, but 
also ideas and the producrs of man's creative endeavors."* The 
library is the background source for the continuing education, 
recreation, and intellectual stimulation of all the people in its 
area of service. 

To fulfill its function, the staff of the public library must have 
current, documented, organized information concerning its public's 
background, needs, and interpsts. Unless it has this data, and has 
built the library's collection, its program, and its relations with 
the community around the insights derived from it, the library can 
scarcely be of real significance to the community. 

As the representatives of the community, the Board of Directors of 
a public library has a major role in the gathering and intarpretiny 
of data on the community. The trustees need such information in 
order to assess proposed programs, to set priorities, and to evalu- 
ate the library's effectiveness. 

♦Task Force on Adult Services Wbrking Paper (revised July, 
1973), "Cornnunity Library Services; Working Papers on Goals and 
Guidelines," SCHOOL LIBRARY JOURNAL, September 1973. 
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This handbook Is intended as an introduction for trustees, staff 
members, and lay leaders to the methods used in planning a program 
of library-community study and analysis. It outlines steps in the 
process, and refers users to the more detailed material it will be 
necessary to consult as the study progresses. 

The material In this handbook is based in large part on STUDYING 
THE COWUNITY: A B.<\SIS FOR PLANNING LIBRARY ADULT EDUCATIOr SER- 
VICES, American Library Association, 1960. As the suhtitle indicates, 
this publication is focused on one type of service, but its philo- 
sophy and methods are applicable to all library services. It should 
be consulted by anyone seriously interested in the development of 
such service based on a documented knowledge of the conmunity. 

Ruth Warncke, formerly Director 
Library-Community Study Project 

Chicago, illinois American Library Association 

March, 1974 1955-60 
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THE COKWUNITY STUDY 

ASPECTS: Commjnity study and analysis consists of six parts: 
formulation of questions, setting of priorities, enlistment of 
help of members of the coranunity, planning of a procedure, collect- 
ing data, and analyzing the data as a base for the development of 
the library's collection and services The use of the results 
constitutes the final aspect. 

CONTINUOUS STUDY: A program of comnunity study and analysis is a 
continuing activity of the library. To begin with, the whole task 
cannot be accomplished In the usual tine limits of a special pro- 
gram. Comnunty study Is more like a program of reference service 
than like a film forum consisting of eight weekly meetings. Sec- 
ondly, the community is a viable, changing entity, and what Is true 
this year may not be true in years to come. 

The hardest part of comnunity study is to begin. Once the process 
has started. It has its own momentum. The more one knows, the more 
one wants to know. Trustees, staff, and citizen-, develop attitudes 
of curiosity and new patterns of observation. Continuing study and 
analysis hecomes a part of the process of the continuous improve- 
ment of the library's service. 
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II 

QUESTIONS 



THE BASIC QUESTIONS: The Board of Directors begins by asking: 
"What do we know about this community?" and "What do we know about 
the library?" The answers that are ^ought are documented answers, 
not opinions or guessf The staff will have to supply the answers 
from the library's files. Usually, the population of the connunity 
can be found, the organization of its government and the names of 
its agencies, the organization and population of its schools, the 
number and denominations of its churches, perhaps the names of 
other organizations (such as clubs, societies) and agencies (such 
as museums. Red Cross). The library's income, expenditures, staff, 
organization, and special programs are a matter of record. It may 
be that more documented information Is available. So much the 
better. 

THE SECOND QUESTIONS: The Board of Directors and the staff then 
ask: "How well does this information show the relationship of the 
library's service to the needs and interests of the people of the 
community?" Answers may be such as these: "The library's special 
art collection meets the interest of the clientele of the are museum 
and the students in the Saturday art classes." "The film and pro- 
jector lending service meets the needs of the organizations that 
have program meetings." "The library meets the needs and interest 



of the 18X (or 202 or 25%) of the total population that uses its 
services." 

FURTHER QUESTIONS: Two sets of questions are now in order. The 
first is inspired by honest doubts about the first answers noted. 
"Does the clientele of the art museum use the art collection?" 
"Does the collection contain material suitable for the students in 
the art classes?" "How many of the organizations do use the film 
service?" "Why do the others not use it?" "Are all the needs and 
interests of the present library clientele met?" "Why does the bulk 
of the population not use the library?" 

The second set of questions is prompted by the gaps in the infor- 
mation available. "Who are the people in this cormiunity?" "From 
where do they come?" "What education have they had?" "What age 
groups do they fall into?" "What work do they do?" "What interests 
them?" "What worries them?" "What do they join?" "Where do they 
look for information?" 

And a related set of questions arises. "Does the library have the 
kinds of books and other materials that the people need and want?" 
"Are its services geared to their convenience?" "Is the ^taff able 
to produce the information they need?" "Is the library assisting 
the other organizations and agencies to serve the segments of the 
community they reach?" 
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Alert trustees and staff can formulate questions almost without 
end, but in this case, more is not necessarily better. When the 
most obvious questions have been asked, it is essential that chey 
be arranged in priority order, so that the process of study can 
begin. 
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PRIORITIES 

BASIS OF CHOICE: Priorities may be set in several ways. Importance 
is the most obvious basis. Viother is immediacy or timeliness; 
another, speed of results. Not to be overlooked is ability, within 
limits of time and money, to achieve an answer. 

IMPORTANCE: A review of the library's statement of purpose will give 
the necessary clues to the relative importance of the questions under 
consideration. Any good statement of purpose refers to all the peo- 
ple, the total population. Therefor** a question concerning only 
one segment of the population Is less Important than one concerning 
all. Does the purpose refer to "reliable and up-to-date Information?" 
To "an enlightened citizenry?" To "wholesome recreation?" To "per- 
sonal enrichment?" To "service to government? Groups and organi- 
zations?" Although any question can be fitted Into one or more of 
such categories, those that are most directly related are probably 
the most Important, provided that each such question is concerned 
with the relationship of library service to the people's needs and 
Interests. 

IMMEDIACY: Sometimes a question takes top priority because Its 
answer Is needed now. A new branch is planned. It is essential to 
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know who the people in the area are and what they want in order tc 
select the materials, in addition to the basic collection, that 
will serve their needs. A proposal for a "-tate road that will cut 
through the conmunity is under :ion. It is essential to 

know what organizations and agencies are concerned and what pro- 
grams they are planning on the question so that the library can 
sicure the necessary materials ar.J plan its own program to sup- 
plement the others. A new public day care center is ab'jut to open. 
Now is the time to find out who the children are, what their back- 
grounds are, what the program of the center will be, Sv. that the 
library can adjust its collection and services to the new situation. 

SPEED OF RESULTS: The trustees and staff may find that the amount 
cf documented information available is so minuscule that rational 
decisions concerning the library's activities cannot be made. As 
first priority they may select those questions that can be ittnedi- 
ately answered so that they will have some basis, however slight, 
for logical library development. The basic question (Section 2) 
can usually be answerea fairly quickly by reference to th** census 
reports, the Chamber of Comnerce and newspaper offices, and repre- 
sentatives of organizations and agencies. Answer to just one 
question concerning the age range of the population can be ob- 
tained promptly, as can its concomitants "What materials and col- 
lections does the library now provide for children, for young 
adults, for adults, and for older people?" and "Are these materials 
and services provided in proportion to the numbers of these age 
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categories in the population?" Quickly obtained infonnatlon is too 
broad to enable fine decisions to be made, but it is a sound base 
for the first steps in relating library service more closely to 
community needs. 

TIME AND MONEY: Beyond the basic questions, the question that can 
be answered in the time and with the money available is the one 
most likely to be given priority. If the staff and trustees have 
had time to plan and conduct a special activity, such as a story 
hour series, s. weekly newspaoer column or radio program, an art 
exhibit, or book talks to schools or ot i-niz-tions, they can find 
time for community study. 

The way to fit the study to limited time is to choose a specific 
question that relates to a specific area of ^ ^rary service. "Who 
uses library service?" is limited to a reachable group of people. 
It can relate to the total library, to a branch, or to a department 
or particular service. If the answer to "Who uses the reference 
collection?" is "mostly high school students," further questions 
suggest themselves for the next stages of the study: "Why do other 
library users not use the reference collection more frequently?", 
with its sub-questions "Does the collection suit their neHs?", 
"Do they know that it exists?", and "Do they know how to use it?" 
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Another way to achieve results, even though time and personnel are 
limited, is to enlist the aid of people in the corrmunity. The 
library belongs to them and they have a vested interest in its 
excellence and its development. 
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IV 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

WHY? Asking citizens to participate in ? study has many advantages 
beyond the facts that more hands make light work, and that two or 
many heads are better than one. Each person who is asked to help 
will have special knowledge about some part of the community. He 
may know where to find an expert or a corps of volun+eers, who 
speaks for the minority groups, or what worries the parents in a 
particular neighborhood. 

When citizens participate in the study, they are likely to see that 
the recormendations of the study are carried out. When such recom- 
mendations involve greater support for the library, in terms of tax 
money, or newspaper space- or teacher cooperation, the citizens can 
work for it more gracefully and effectively than the staff can. 
Without becoming involved in policy making, citizens who take part 
in the study can work with the trustees in an extension of their 
function of interpreting the library to the conrnunity. 

Citizen participation is an American tradition. The library itself 
is the result of such participation. When the library extends an 
Invitation to citizens to help, it offers them an opportunity for 
self-fulfillment: and Increases the effectiveness of the conmunity 
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as a democratic society. It also involves them in the library 
itself, making them aware of its contributions and of its problems, 
and of the interdependence of the library and the total community- 

WHO? It depends on the type of study and its nature as to whom 
is invited to assist. A few regular users of the library might be 
asked to sit down with trustees and staff and talk over the idea, 
or If some decisions have already been made, to discuss ways of 
obtaining answers to a question, or to carry out the plan already 
made. 

Since citizens may be used to plan the whole study or a part, 
people who know a great deal about the total community will be 
invited, as well as those who represent and know about segments 
such as business, labor, children, young people and the old. farm-- 
ers. the foreign speaking, professionals, the disadvantaged, the 
college students. People with this kind of knowledge plus organi- 
zational ability make good planners. 

Other citizens may be needed along the way to devise methods for 
carrying out the study, or to adapt methods others have used. Re- 
search people are good at drafting questionnaires, social scientists 
at developing interview schedules. To be sure that anything pre- 
pared will be attractive and palatable to the public, advertising 
people can be useful. For preparing the materials stenographers, 
multi lithographers, printers, and artists are invaluable. 
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As the study develops peopie will be needed to interview, to 
distribute questionnaires and other material, to gather data, and 
to perform a number of small tasks. Here is a chance to honor 
organizations by ^sk-^ng them to seek volunteers among their mem- 
berships for these important — and interesting endeavors. 
People to train t'lose volunteers will be found among educators, 
psychologists, personnel directors and other such groups. 

The reporters, those who let the community know that the study is 
going on and what recommendations must be put into operation, are 
found on nevspapers and in radio and TV studiv. of course. Others 
who can pi ly important roles in this aspect of the study are 
writers, fublic speakers, and artists. 

The planrers will be the core of the a roup that is called upon to 
interpre, data, but as the citizens work, the trustees and the staff 
will not? other people with analytical ability, common sense and 
vision to add to the core. 

Whether the number of citizen participants is very small — • four or 
five perhaps — or extensive, it should be representative of more than 
one social, econor racial, religious and age segment of the com- 
munity or the segment under study — the more the better. The day 
of considering only affluent, middle class, secure people for leader- 
ship rcles is past and gone for good. Citizen participation is con- 
siderec in more specific detail in Section XII. 
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OUTLINING A PROCEDURE 



FIRST STEPS: The procedure began with the decision, however 
tentative it may have been, to seek some documented information 
on the conm'jnity a<; a basis for developing library service. It 
continued when questions were formulated, and was furthered when 
a question or questions assumed priority. 

ASSIGNING RESPONSIBILITY: The sooner the study is assigned to 
one trustee and one staff member the sooner the procedure will be 
underway. The trustee should be the one with the greatest interest, 
but it may have to be the one with the most time available, assum- 
ing that all the trustees are interested. In a small library the 
director will probably be given staff responsibility, but other- 
wi :e, the choice of a staff study director should be based on a 
combination of organizational ability and concern for and involve- 
ment in the community. 

ACQUIRING BACKGROUND: The staff member will gather material on 
coimiunity study, particularly as it relates to the library. See 
Section XV for suggestions. The trustee and the staff member can 
look over the material and decide which items each will examine 
more thoroughly in order to know where to turn for detailed 
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infomation as it is needed. Together they will probably prepare 
a report to the board and to the staff, outlining possibilities 
for procedures and methods. 



THE OUTLINE: As presented to the trustees and the staff the 
outline should cover such items as: 

1. re-examination of the question o." questions 

2. recoinnendations for composition of the overall planning 
group 

3. suggestions of methods to be employed 

4. plans for reporting 

5. suggestions for the interpretation process 

6. estimated time schedule and costs 

7. suggestions for necessary publicity 

8. suggestions of people to carry out the various tasks 
This outline should be tentative and rough. Its purpose is not to 
provide a program, but rather to offer the planners some idea of 
the nature, scope and methods with which they will deal. To refine 
the outline to any degree is to anticipate the work of the trustees 
and any other people who will be involved in the planning. The 
triistees begin the procedure by re-examining the question or ques- 
tions to be answered in light of staff recommendations, and limiting 
or expanding them as the basis of the study, and then consulting 
whatever planning group they have established. 
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VI 

THE PLANNING GROUP 

SIZE: Ary planning group should be large enough to provide 
interaction of minds, carrying out of responsibility, and ability to 
function in the face of unavoid':ible absences. It should be small 
enough to allow the expression of every shade of opinion with the 
strong probability that they can be reconciled within a reasonable 
time and decisions made. Five to fifteen members can constitute 
good working groups. 



COMPOLTION: The trustees can select the entire planning group from 
their own number, if they choose, but they will be wise to add other 
people whose background, ideas, and energy can supplenent theirs. 
They may even wish to limit the number of trustees in the group to 
one or two in order to provide opportunities to find people with 
specific abilities and characteristics. (See Sections IV and XII.) 
The staff member carrying the responsibility for the study should be 
assigned to work with the planning group. 

SELECTION: Personnel for the planning group can be selected by the 
simple process of the trustees and staff naming people they think 
will serve well. A less personal approach is for each trustee and 
selected staff member to write a list of from tnree to ten names. 
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keeping in mind the characteristics desired. The lists are then 
coordinated, and the names mentioned most frequently are chosen. 
Another method is to ask for advice. If Spanish-speaking people 
live in the area to be studied, a trustee or staff member may seek 
names from someone who know3 -lany Spanish-speaking people. The 
school principal, a priest or a minister, a doctor or a nurse are 
possibilities. 

TASK: The planning group will build on the tentative outline pre- 
pared by the staff. It may want to revise or expand the outline. 
The planning group must first acquaint itself with the purposes of 
the library, the objectives of the proposed study, the questions 
to be answered, and the way in which they were decided upon. The 
staff may supply such information, but the chairman (or the group 
itself) decides on the way in which it is presented for assimilation. 

The group then considers the various methods available for finding 
answers to the questions, and identifies the people to put the 
methods into operation. 
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VII 

STUDY METHODS 



TYPES: The methods of cormunity and library study are those by 
which information, as accurate and full as possible, can be found. 
They consist of examining records and other documents, questioning 
people who have information, and observing places, situations, and 
activities. 

EX.^''INING RECORDS: To fir^d out what educatic al background the 
adults of a community have, the census reports are examined. To 
determine how up-to-date the library's collection is, the shelf 
list, plus the periodic=*ls list, can be examined. It may be nec- 
essary to accept the vertical fi'3 as a record in itself, and 
sample its holdings. Government reports, organization yearbooks, 
surveys made by business or other agencies, population maps, news- 
papers and other printed, filmed, and organized documents can 
yield information. The library itself should be a good source of 
such material, supplemented by system headquarters and the state 
library. Newspaper libraries or morgues are good sources, as are 
Chamber of Coiranerce offices, and such fundamental agencies as the 
schools. 
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It is necessary to know precisely what information is wanted and 
to inquire in advance if the record or document under consideration 
can yield it. The school statistics, for instance, are examined 
to find the number of children in each grade, or the number gradu- 
ating, or the number going to college, or like information. It is 
no use to look for the intelligence ^.otients of students, which 
is confidential information, or for statistics on the reading pref- 
erences of the children, facts that are not officially recorded. 
Neither is it useful to incorporate all school statistics into the 
study report. 

The relative accuracy and completeness of the information contained 
in documents should be assessed. National census reports are as 
accurate and complete as any such records can be. Community census 
figures, gathered by the Chamber of Commerce between national census 
data collections, while they may be useful for indicating a trend, 
can make little claim to exact accuracy of completeness. The annual 
report of the local unit of the U. S. Cooperative Agricultural and 
Home Extension Agency is compiled by officers of the agency for 
submission to several levels of government and can be accepted as 
factually correct. The yearbook of a local garden society has 
probably been written by a member from sketchy records and can, at 
best, be relied upon as an honest impression. 

QUESTIONING PEOPLE: People can be questioned face to face, or in 
writing. Trained and extremely able interviewers can conduct 
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open-ended interviews with well-informad people to secure informa- 
tion, opinions, or impressions. An hour spent with the director of 
the Association for the Blind can yield ir. formation on the approxi- 
mate number of the visually handicapped people in the community, 
their age, educational and economic status, the services available 
to them and the extent to which the services are used, informed 
opinion on what further services are needed, impressions concerning 
the attitudes of sighted people toward the blind, and reference to 
reports and documents containing further, exact information. 

in a structured interview, , ther quickly trained people can ask 
for specific information and opinio. is on specific matters. Ques- 
tions that might be asked of senior citizens could be: 'What 
hobbies do you pursue?" "Do you use public transportation to move 
around the community?" The answers will yield specific information. 
Questions yielding opinions will be such as these: "Do you find 
public transportation satisfactory? Why or why not?" "What do you 
think this community should do for older people that it is not now 
doing?" 

People may be gathered for group interviews. A skilled leader can 
elicit general information and opinions, and members of the group 
will amend, amplify, and support what others say. Eight or ten 
presidents of local organizations might be asked: "What resources 
exist in this community to assist organizations in planning pro- 
grams?" (information). "What do you think are the most serious 
problems facing the community right now?" (opinion). 
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Querying people face-to-face is a method that is probably more 
effective for eliciting opinions than facts. It can reveal shades 
of meaning and bring out hidden attitudes. It engages people's 
attention and can arouse their interest in the study that is going 
on. Even though it takes time and the assistance of experts (See 
Section XI), it should be seriously considered a part of most studies. 

Asking questions in writing is a quick way of getting a good deal of 
''•'ormation, either facts or opinions. Everyone is acquainted with 
the questionnaire. A library patron is not surprised when he is 
handed a questionnaire designed to find out how far he has come to 
the library, by what means, and how often he comes. He is used to 
checking a list of answers such as those following the questions: 
"For what reason did you come to the library today?" and "Did you 
find what you wanted?" 



Questionnaires may be mailed to a sample of the population or hand- 
carried to then. They may be distributed to members of organiza- 
tions, to people gathered at a coomunity center, to heads of agencies, 
or to any other identified population, even to the library staff or 
Friends of the Library. 



When a questionnaire is well-designed it is easy to tabulate and 
can garner an amazing amount of information. Relatively few people 
answer mailed questionnaires unless they have some special motiva- 
tion (such as heads of agencies being queried by another agency). 
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Thwrefore, manpower is involved in the distrib'ition of questionnaires, 
as well as in the tabulation of the answers. The effort, however, is 
not so great tT!at the written questionnaire should be abandoned. It 
•^s a useful tool. 

OBSERVING: Idle observation is of little use, but focused observa- 
tion can yield much information. A person observing a community 
center at planned intervals over a period of several weeks with the 
intention of discovering how much it is used, by whom, for what pur- 
poses, and how well it seems to r.eet its avowed purposes can make a 
useful report as a basis for decisions concerning library service of 
the center or in the area. An automobile tour of a community by a 
planning committee in order to help them interpret what statistics 
on housing and income mean is useful. A good observer could take 
pictures and organize a slide show or a video tape for the use of 
many of the groups and individuals involved in the study. Observer:; 
assigned to library story hours or discussion groups can see more 
and be more objective than those who are involved in such activities. 

The participants in any situation that is under observation should 
be introduced to the observe'' and told why he is there. The sponsor 
of the activity, if it is other than the library, should be asked for 
permission before the observation begins. 

All of the data gathered must be properly organized if it is to be 
interpreted accurately for use in developing a library program. 
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VIII 

ORGANIZING THE INFORMATION 

PLANNING THE FORM: The way in wnich the information will be 
organized should be determined before the data is gathered. Since 
the best organization is that which shows relationships, the plan 
for organization will indicate whether or not all the necessary 
information is being collected. If it is suspected that concern 
for public affairs is limited to larger organizations in the com- 
munity, a table listing organizations by size and indicating the 
subjects they deal with must be planned. If by chance, the ques- 
tion "How many members are there 1n the organization?" has been 
omitted, the oversight will be noticed at once, and corrected before 
the questionnaire is used. 

LISTS — TABLES: Specific infomation can be presented in lists 
that indicate frequency, as when people report reading various 
types of material, and the types, such as newspapers, magazines, 
paperbound books, and hard cover books, are arranged in order with 
the one reported most often at the top of the list. Other lists 
can be organized by subject, such as churches in a community listed 
by denomination. 
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When more than one factor is to be presented, information is 
organized into a table, to relate the item in the vertical list 
to the items noted horizontally. Organizations might be listed 
by number of members vertically, with horizontal headings indi- 
cating program interests such as home and family living, public 
affairs, religion, et cetera. The table would show the relation- 
ship between size and program interests. Simil r tables could 
be constructed to show program interests in relation to sex of 
membership — men, women, mixed — or age of membership, or 
affiliattons on the local, state and Mttonal levels, 

CHARTS: A graphic way of presenting some information from tables 
is through charts, such as pie, bar and line charts. These may 
slightly oversimplify the In^'ormation, but have the advantage of 
being highly visible for use with a group and easy to understand. 
The thin slice of the pie representing governmental expenditures 
marked "library" tells a clear story of the relationship of this 
slice to the others on the chart. 

MAPS: The simple geographic outline map can become a dramatic 
description of elements comprising the coimiunity and their rela- 
tionship to each other. Colors can indicate areas by average 
property values, and dots or pins the distribution of library bor- 
rowers. Overlays can show the relationship between services and 
the racial or economic status of the population, or between such 
barriers as highways and rivers and the institutions people need 
to reach. 
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NARRATIVES: If they are kept brief and objective, narrative 
reports can be useful in presenting information for interpreta- 
tion. Reports of open interviews can provide macerials for sum- 
maries of opinion; descriptions of communities based on planned 
observation can supplement statistical information; minutes of 
group interviews can record the concensus of opinion as well as 
provocative differences from the concensus. 

When the data gathered are organized to emphasize the relationship 
of one to another, the process of interpretation is facilitated. 
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IX 

INTERPRETING THE INFORMATION 

WHO: As many people as possible should examine the reports and 
offer interpretations of what they mean. One will see what another 
misses. Tentative interpretations can be discussed by groups — 
the staff, the trustees, the planning committee — who will be 
likely to note any inconclusive data or forced Interpretations. 

WHY- Interpretation of data identifies area of action. If it can 
be deduced that some people of the community have interests that 
are not being met, or needs that are not being served, it will be 
obvious that some agency or institution must take action. If 
serious community problems are identified on which no action is 
being taken, programs such as education for citizen action may be 
required. 

HOW: When the reports are examined, every conclusion should be 
questioned in relation to every other one. If everyone inter- 
viewed says the educational facilities in the community are excel- 
lent, but the drop-out rate is hi^h, functional illiteracy persists, 
end few adult educational resource^ are listed, the favorable 
opinion would be challenged. 
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From such critica"' exaipination of the data, tentative lists of 
concerns are drawn id, with the supporting data fcr each one 
suimiarized. Thus, a concern (which should be stated broadly) 
that intercultural relations are inadequate may be supported 
by the facts that minority groups are not represented propor- 
tionally in government and other leadership roles, constitute 
more than their statistical expectation of high school drop-outs, 
are represented sparsely in organization membership, and are 
housed almost entirely in one area of the community. 

The concerns are then discussed for validity, and when this is 
established, discussion should be directed to the question "Who 
needs to know what about this?" The list that evolves comprises 
the educational needs of the community at least in part. A con- 
cern about traffic hazards may lead to awareness that the news- 
papers and other media need to know that piblic response to a 
safety campaign is likely to be good; organizations need to know 
how to campaign for better traffic control; government officials 
need to know about control systems used elsewhere. 

The interpretation of data is the last step in the study per se. 
before it is put to work. It is well to have a clear idea of how 
long it will take to get to that point, and how much 1t will cost. 
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X 

ESTIMATED TIME SCHEDULE AND COSTS 

TIME: The simplest, most limited study (a first phase) requires 
time for planning, for cooperation with citizens, and for gathering 
information. It must be fitted into the library's schedule, since 
staff time will be involved at every step. Materials must be 
designed and prepared, results of inquiries must be tabulated or 
suimarized, and meetings — of busy people must be planned and 
held. 

A first effort — a trial run, so to speak -- will require at least 
three months of staff time, one-half day a week. Compare this with 
the time required to prepare the budget, or to set up a bookmobile 
schedule, or to plan and hold an exhibit, cr to write and publish 
an annual report. The study, properly conducted i .d used, will have 
more lasting results than any of these. It is an activity basic to 
effective library development, and should have first priority. 

Once the initial phase has been completed, further study goes much 
faster. A year in which the study is the high priority activity of 
staff and trustees will yield immensely valuable results. After 
that, continuing study (for the duration of the library's existence) 
will take less time. Statistical information can be kept up-to-date 
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easily on a regular basis. Other information can be up-dated on 
a sample basis; for instance, a percentage of the original respon- 
dents can be queried at intervals of several years. Unless the 
results show a marked change, the matter may be pursued no further 
at that time. In areas where change can be expected, as in the 
officers and numbers of members of organizations, routine annual 
postcard questionnaires can be planned. 

The time schedule should be estimated on the basis of intense 
activity, normal, but frustrating, jelays, and first- time fumbling 
in the initial phase. Smoother operation, but broader scope, can 
be expected until the basic study is completed. The time needed 
for a somewhat routine operation from then on can be fitted into 
regular library activities. 

COST: In any study, expenditures must be anticipated for mate- 
rials, stationery, communications, transportation, displays, fees 
for specialists, and incidentals. The regular budget may cover 
these items, but, of course, at the expense of other activities 
that may be desirable. The amount spent for such items will vary 
with the scope of the study, and to it must be added the cost of 
staff time. The staff and trustees should make as careful an esti- 
mate of expenditures in advance as possible. The question should 
not be. "Can we afford to do this?", but, "What other activities 
can we drop or suspend in order to do this if we have no additional 
funds available?" 
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One Hem that must not be over-looked in estimating time or cost is 
the process of keeping the public informed of the purposes, progress, 
and results of the study. 
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XI 

KEEPING THE PUBLIC INFORMED 

WHY: The library is a public institution and its activities should 
always be a matter of public record. In the case of a coninunity 
study, the public will have a special interest, since many of them 
will be involved, and will follow its progress with special attention. 
Since the study is a positive, progressive activity, news of it will 
present the library in an especially favorable light. 

HOW: The usual avenues of connuni cation, newspapers, radio, and TV 
should be employed to the full. In addition, parts of the study can 
be publicized in special ways. A letter to the minister, priest or 
rabbi of each church announcing that information will be sought, and 
that the role of churches in the community is a vital part of the 
study is an example. Such news may be printed in the church bulletin. 
Speeches to organizations, flyers slipped into borrower's books, or 
an exhibit of maps and charts in the library, at the Y's or in the 
community center are all approaches to be considered. 

WHEN: Announcing that the study is to be undertaken is essential but 
not sufficient to keep the public informed. As each step is taken — 
the selection of the planning conmittee and of other planning groups. 
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the distribution of questionnaires, the beginning of interviews or 
of any other special activity the news should be sent to the 
media. Some data can be released as it is gathered but care must 
be taken that it is totally accurate and not likely to be contra- 
dicted by further inquiry. The number of organizations in the com- 
munity, the total of their membership, the subjects they deal with 
and how this situation compared with other communities of like size 
is information that then can be released at once. The fact that 
few people interviewed were critical of the library had better be 
held. Further inquiry may prove that few people know much about 
the library, or have had any experience of good library service as 
a basis for judging the local situation. 

The compilation of the final report and its distribution is an occa- 
sion for public announcement, and provides the basis for a continuing 
series of announcements as measures are taken by the trustees and 
staff to develop library service in accord with the findings of the 
study. 

The quality of the publicity as well as of all other aspects of the 
study depends on the people who produce it. No aspect of community 
study is more important than the selection of the participants. 
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XII 

THE PEOPLE WHO MAKE THE STUDY 

WHO SELECTS: The trustees make the original selection of the 
overall planners. One or more trustees will be a member of each 
sub-planning conmittee, and therefore will have a voice in the 
selection made by these groups of people to assist in the carry- 
ing out of the study. They will consider many categories of 
people. 

THE STAFF: The group most vital to the success of the study is 
the staff of the library. Staff members will be chosen for their 
tasks on the basis of their special characteristics. Some will 
be especially qualified to seek information contained in docu- 
ments such as the census report. Others will work well with com- 
mittees, or will have a talent for compiling results for inter- 
pretation. Some will prove to be excellent interviewers, others 
to be good organizers of an activity such as the distribution of 
questionnaires. All staff members should be involved in the 
study, but none should be called on for effort too far beyond a 
normal work load. The study snould be tailored to fit the staff 
time available. 
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LIBRARY CONSULTANT STAFFS: Not to be o/erlooked are the consultant 
staffs of the library system and the state library agency. Indi- 
viduals chosen ^cr these positions usually have experience that 
will complement that of the local staff. System consultants would 
bring in-depth kno-vledge of system policies, procedures, and ser- 
vices that few local ^taff members would possess. State library 
consultants would oring expertise in library law, as well as knowl- 
edge of state and national programs available to supplement the 
program of the local library. 

AGENCY PERSONNEL: People who are paid to work in governmental, 
educational, volunteer, or mass media agencies are the counterparts 
of library staff members. Like them, the agency personnel usually 
know more and will und**rstand the value of the study. For infor- 
mation about the agencies of the conmunity they study, personnel 
will go straight to those people, many of whom will also serve on 
committees and take other volunteer rolcs. 

MEMBERS OF ORGANIZATIONS: The officers of organizations are spokes- 
men for the members at any given time. They are the people who can 
give information about the organization, and can call on the member- 
ship to respond to inquiries about their reactions to the organiza- 
tion's program and role, as well as to various community issues. 
They can also enlist the membership in volunteer activities for the 
study. Contrary to commonly held opinions, a minority of the total 
population of the community belongs to organizations, usually about 
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one-third. Nevertheless, this segment of the citizenry Is important 
as having declared by their membership certain interests and con- 
cerns, and because they can be conmunicated with readily. 

KEY PEOPLE: Every community has people of special abilities of one 
kind or another. They will be found in the categories listed above 
and in other categories as well. The business persons or Indus- 
trialists who have led successful Coninunity Chest drives, those who 
serve on special committees at the city, county, or state level, or 
who have been instigators of conmunlty change are not to be over- 
looked, even though their public objectives may not always be con- 
sistent with those of the planners of the study. Other less promi- 
nent people may be key people in their own area of competence, as a 
high school teacher with great influence among her former students, 
or In their own neighborhoods, as a druggist who may be the confi- 
dant of the foreign-speaking people who trust him more than they do 
others. Some public servants such as policemen, game wardens, and 
public health nurses are key people to reach portions of the popu- 
lation no one else knows much about. Key people have special 
knowledge of the community, can conmunicate well with other people, 
and often can bring to a study special skills 1r planning, organi- 
zation, and execution. 



PAID SPECIALISTS: Conducting a library- community study requires 
specialists in many fields. Many of them will give their time 
willingly for the good of society; an artist may design the covei 
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of a report, a personnel officer may give helpful criticism of 
questionnaires, an adult educator may conduct a training session 
for leaders and recorders of group interviews. Such donated efforts 
usually will not take too much of the person's tVue and will not 
interfere with his ordinary professional or business activities. 

From time to time, prolonged specialist assistance will be needed 
and must be paid for. A sociologist from the university may be 
required to set up the sampling procedure for the community-wide 
distribution of an interview schedule to identify interests and 
concerns, to construct and test the questionnaire, to train the 
interviewers, and to tabulate the results by computer. When spe- 
cialists are approached, they should be told what is expected of 
them, and an agreement made as to whether they can volunteer their 
services or must charge for them. The more complex and prolonoed 
the study, the more "'ikely it is that paid specialists will have 
to be employed. They are nearly always worthy of their hire. 

When the efforts of so many people have been employed and the data 
has been gathered and interpreted, it is time to put the study to 
work. 
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XIII 

PUTTING THE STUDY TO WORK 

THE LIBRARY'S ROLE: No matter what ccraiunity factors, interests, 
concerns, or problem*^ ?re uncovered, the library's role is to 
provide information ii. elation to them, and to make sure that 
such infomation is known to the people involved, and can be used 
effectively by them. 

SEGMENTS OF THE POPULATION: A conmunity study frequently brings 
to notice groupings of people who are not being served well by the 
library, or by most other institutions. These may be the poor, 
the sick, minority groups, the neglected old. newcomers to the 
conmunity. out-of-school young people, residents of an area sepa- 
rated from the rest of the conmunity by a boundary such as a 
national highway, or people whose life-styles differ from the 
majority, such as certain religious sects or residents of communes. 
The concomitant study of the library will indicate whether its 
failure to serve such a segment is related to its collection, its 
hours of opening, the location of its service points, lack of 
service points beyond the central one, lack of staff abilities, 
unfortunate staff altitudes, lack of an adequate program of public 
information, or to other identified factors. The relevant parts 
of the two studies will indicate the action to be taken. 
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INTEREST AND CONCERNS: The collection of the library is the area 
most directly affected by the discovery of the community's concerns. 
If the library study has revealed gaps, they must be filled. The 
acquisition of books may not be enough. Films, recordings, maps, 
periodicals, pictures and oth3r forms may be needed. Often it is 
necessary to relate interests and concerns to special segments of 
the coinnunity to know what action to take. A concern about drug 
use may be much better served with films than with books. An inte- 
rest in some leisure time activity may require magazines. 

Concerns and interests also affect the group activities program 
of the library. Doubts about the purity of the water sup-^ly of 
the community may be met with a highly publicized exhibit, in the 
window or elsewhere, borrowed from the State Department of Health, 
showing water ct^ndards and How they are met in the community. 
Curiosity about the Eastern religions may be satisfied by a series 
of film-lecture-question meetings conducted by university Faculty 
members assisted by adherents of the beliefs presented. 

PERSONAL PROBLEMS: Library staff and trustees may feel helpless 
to do anything regarding personal problems revealed in the study. 
Adding material on job training to the collection will not solve 
the problems of joblessness nor of inadequate salaries. \ library 
full of material on drug addiction and film programs every night 
will not touch the addicts. A brochure and exhibit welcoming the 
newcomer is not likely to relieve deep loneliness. 



To put the study to work here other community institutions must 
be involved. If citizen participation has been extensive and effec- 
tive, the message of the study will be carried to wherever it should 
go. It may b' hard to believe, but influential people are often 
unaware of the presence or extent of the problems of many of the 
people in the community. When they become aware, because they have 
worked on the study or helped publicize its results, they take 
action. A woman's club in one community set up classes for illi- 
terates long before they were common, because a library-community 
study revealed that many people could not get jobs because they 
could not read adequately. 

COKrijfUTY PROBLEMS: Personal problems are conwunity problems, of 
course, but in a different sense. A library-community study Is not 
likely to Identify comnunlty problems that have not already been 
recognized, but it can turn a spotlight on them. The need for a 
new zoning law or for increased traffic safety may exist for a 
long time before real action is taken. Here ths oarticipants are 
likely to alert the appropriate Institutions and organizations to 
their responsibility. Again the library's role is to supply infor- 
mation, not only to the population at large but particularly to the 
leaders of the groups involved. Materials, exhibits, group pro- 
grams and many other means of Informing people can be devised by 
the library to urge and support action on contnunlty problems. Not 
the least of the activities may concern assistance in program plan- 
ning for organizations interested In solving community problems. 
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PRIORITIES: The simplest study will probably suggest more change 
in its services than any library can undertake at once, or even 
within the foreseeable future. Thus, priorities must be esta- 
blished. They may be based on a variety of approaches. One is 
quantitative. If the greatest segment of the population consists 
of people between the ages of 30 to 39, and the principal deter- 
rent of their use of the library is that it is open only three 
evenings a week and not on Sunday, the first priority is an ex- 
tension of hours of opening. Or, if across the board the most 
often identified interests are sports and home decoration, another 
priority may be set. 

Another approach to the setting of priorities is on the basis of 
Importance. Value judgments as to importance are difficult to 
make and may be somewhat dangerous. The plcnners — at all 
levels — of the study should have a voice in the selection of 
the most important results. It may be the concerns of the neglected 
old, although they are not a large segment of the population. It 
may be the commimity problem of inadequate pub"!ic transportation. 
It may be the total inadequacy of the library in the eyes of the 
public. Whatever it is, the fact of its importance requires the 
marshaling of all the library's resources to serve it as a top 
priority. 

Another approach to the setting of priorities is in terms of an 
aspect of library service. The building of the collection may 
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come first, in relation to the findings of the study also arranged 
in some kind of priority order. Adding material to meet the top 
interests of all the identified segments of the community may be 
the goal for the coming year, or adding non-book materials to meet 
the tastes of the young people (not necessarily the largest seg- 
ment of the population, but perhaps previously the most neglected) 
can be the goal. Or plans can be made to bring the collection on 
public affairs up-to-date, or to add easy- to-read material on 
money management. 

The focus may be not on the collection, but on staff. If public 
awareness of the library is revealed to be low, a staff member may 
be Involved In a series of one-day meetings concerning attitudes 
to public service, techniques of the reference interview, reader 
guidance, and other approaches to the clientele to correct the 
failing reported by library users. 

First emphasis can be on any aspect of the study or of the library, 
even to the acquisition of more space, or to the addition to the 
staff of people with advanced library education. Priorities should 
be carefully set, but it will be the rare library that limits it- 
self to one or fails to involve itself in more than one at a time. 

STAFF AND TRUSTEES: The study puts itself to work long before it 
is finished. Staff and trustees hdve taken a giant step toward 
changes when they ask the first question. They have opened the 
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door to a questioning rather than an accepting attitude. They 
have emphasized the relationship of the library to the needs and 
interests of the corranunity it serves. They soon come to recog- 
nize the importance of documented information as a basis for 
action. As the study proceeds, they establish firm relationships 
with many other institutions and organizations, and with many 
individuals in the community. What happens to the trustees and 
the staff taking part in library-community study will influence 
the library's development for years to come. 

EVALUATION: Without doubt, the use of the results of the study as 
a tool for evaluation is the prime factor in the influence. The 
study sets a base line, tt says the library was like this at such 
and such a time. With the gathering and interpretation of commu* 
nity data, it becomes evident that the library serves its ccmnunity 
well in some ways, passably in others, poorly or not at all in 
others. From there, a plan for change is instituted. With the 
methods learned in the initial study, it is possible to test the 
results of change to know, not guess, vhat has worked and what has 
not. Putting the study to work and keeping it working can insure 
continuous, orderly, relevant development toward the goal of 
excellent library service for all people in the community. 
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XIV 

READINESS CHECKLIST 



In some instances, preliminary work is necessary to bring staff 
members, trustees, and citizens to a better understanding of the 
importance of library-community study to the development of signi- 
ficant library service. If most of the following statements are 
true, the study can begin. If not, time will be well spent in 
clarifying the library's purposes and functions. 



THE STUDY DIRECTOR 

* is convinced that the study is needed 

* believes in the purposes of the study 

* is willing to examine present practices in relation 
to those purposes 

* is willing to ask for the help and advice of others 

* is able to convey conviction of the need to others. 



THE LIBRARY TRUSTEES 

* have written, and understood the purposes of the 
1 ibrary 

* regularly consider policy decisions in relation to 
these purposes 

* regularly give as much attention to the library's 
services as they do to the building, finance, and 
personnel 

* regard their role as including the interpretation 
of the library to the community and the community 
to the library staff. 
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THE STAFF MEMBERS 

* have frequently worked together on common problems 

* are active in community affairs 

* want to extend t^^e services of the library into 
the communUy. 



THE CITIZENS 

* show interest in improving the community 

* support the library in its activities and in its 
efforts to secure funds 

* are accustomed to participating in library pro- 
grams and public relations activities, and being 
dsked for advice by the staff and trustees. 
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XV 

SUGGESTED REFERENPRS 



Titles marked by an asterisk are particularly useful for developing 
background for lay leaders, trustees and staff members. 

♦American Library Association. Library-Community Project. STUDYING 
THE COMMUNITY: A BASIS FOR PLANNING LIBRARY ADULT EDUCATION 
SERVICES. American Library Association, 1960. 

Detailed directions for conducting studies of the library and 
the community. Sample questionnaires, interview schedules, 
reports, interpretations, and programs resulting from such 
studies are Included. 

American Library Association. Public Library Association. MINIMUM 
STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEMS. American Library Associa- 
tion, 1967. 

A clear description of the functions of an adequate library. 
Useful as an evaluative tool, if its minimal limitations and 
the fact that it is 3ut-of-date are ktpt in mind. 

American Library Association. Public Library Association. "Comnunity 
Library Services — Working Papers on Goals and Guidelines." 
SCHOOL LIBRARY JOURNAL, 20 (September 1973) pp. 21-27. 

Papers prepared as a first step in the development of guidelines 
for the building of user-oriented library service. Uneven and 
sketchy, but give an indication of trends in service, emphasizing 
cooperation with other agencies and organizations. 

Coughlin, Robert E. and others. URBAN ANALYSIS FOR BRANCH LIBRARY 
SYSTEM PLANNING. Contributions in Librarianship and Information 
Science No. 1. Westport, Connecticut: Greenwood Publishing 
Company, 1972. 

Detailed information on methods of analyzing use patterns and 
formulating system plans. Especially good on the interpretation 
of findings. 
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*DeProspo, Ernest R. and others. PERFORMANCE MEASURES FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. Public Library Association, American Library 
Association, 1973. 

A break-through publication, based on a sound research method- 
ology, introducing new ways of gathering library statistics and 
applying them to decision-making. Mastery of this report is 
essential to the process of library-community study. 

Evans, Charles. MIDDLE CLASS ATTITUDES AND PUBLIC LIBRARY USE. 

Research Studies in Library Science No. 1. Littleton, Colorado: 
Libraries Unlimited, Inc., 1970. 

Description of a study of non-users, with methods and results 
described. Some technical research language detracts v<*ry 
little from its usefulness. 

♦Illinois Library Association. "Measures of Quality, Illinois Library 
Association Standards for Public Library Service in Illinois." 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, 54 (February 1972) pp. 131-Uo. 

Excellent planning tool for Illinois public libraries, the 
standards were intended to assist local library board members, 
librarians, government officials, and interested citizens in 
the evaluation and improvement of their public libraries. 

Martin, Allie Beth. A STRATEGY FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY CHANGE: PROPOSED 
PUBLIC LIBRARY GOALS - FEASIBILITY STUDY. American Library 
Association, 1972. 

Report of visits to libraries all over the country to identify 
problems and to determine future goals and trends. Provocative 
motivator of forward thinking. 

Palmini, Cathleen. BETTER LIBRARIES CREATE BETTER CITIES; STUDY OF 
URBAN NEEDS. Prepared for the Urban Library Trustees Council 
by the Library Research Center, Graduate School of Library 
Science, University of Illinois, 1972. 

Surmiaries of user-studies of six urban libraries, with comments 
on the libraries as resources. Good bibliography on the metro- 
politan library and its problems. 

♦Sanders, Irwin T. THE COMMUNITY: AN INTRODUCTION TO A SOCIAL 
SYSTEM. Ronald Press, 1958. 

Written as a textbook for undergraduate courses, this view of 
the community as a system of human relationships remains an 
invaluable aid. The introduction, "Why Study The Community^* 
is essential reading for planners of a study. 
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Schwartz, Alvin. EVALUATING YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS. National Public 
Relations Council of Health and Welfare Services, 1965. 

Guide to do-it-yourself evaluation of one aspect of any agency's 
program, applicable to libraries. Practical and thorough. 

Voos, Henry. INFORMATION NEEDS IN URBAN AREAS: A SUMMARY OF RESEARCH 
IN METHODOLOGY. Rutgers University Press, 1969. 

An examination of means developed to measure comnunity services 
and needs. Describes and criticizes various methods. Some 
technical language, but a usable study. Sponsored by the 
Rutgers Graduate School of Library Service. 

♦Warren, Roland L. STUDYING YOUR COMMUNITY. Russell Sage Foundation, 



The basic guide, describing methods, outlining topics and pro- 
viding questions u..der each topic. 

♦Webb, Kenneth and Hatry, Harry P. OBTAINING CITIZEN FEEDBACK: THE 
APPLICATION OF CITIZEN SURVEYS TO LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Urban 
Institute, 1973. 

Explores the potential usefulness of citizen surveys to local 
government pointing up pitfalls to be avoided and discussing 
the use of information obtained in planning and management. 
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